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GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR 


VOL. 12, No. 10 


Should the Baruch Proposals Be Adopted? 


Announcer: 
Welcome, friends, to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, orig- 


_ inating tonight from Chautauqua 


Institution on the shores of beau- 
tiful Lake Chautauqua, New York. 


_ Chautauqua Institution and Town 


‘Y. Denny, Jr., 


Hall, the producer of America’s 
Town Meeting, have much in com- 
mon. Both have pioneered for 
more than half a century in bring- 
ing to you leaders in all fields to 
discuss the major controversial is- 
sues of the day. Chautauqua In- 
stitution, therefore, is happy* to 
welcome America’s Town Meeting 
for the fourth consecutive summer. 

In the absence of Mr. George 
founder and mod- 
erator of America’s Town Meet- 


ing, who is on vacation, his ad- 


ministrative assistant at Town Hall, 
Mr. Orville Hitchcock, will serve 


as guest moderator. Mr. Hitch- 
cock. (Applause.) 
Moderator Hitchcock: 

Good evening, friends. We are 


certainly glad to be back again at 


Chautauqua. In fact, we have en- 
joyed so much our visits to Chau- 
tauqua in the past that this sum- 
mer we plan to be here during 
the entire month of July. 

Tonight we begin a series of 
three broadcasts on the major 
problems which confront the peo- 
ples of the United Nations. Our 
first subject concerns the Baruch 
plan for control of atomic energy. 
Next week we will take up the 
troubles and problem of the veto 
power in the United Nations, and 
on July 18 our question will be, Is 
world peace possible without world 
war? 

It is appropriate that we should 
start this series during the week 
which saw the dropping of the 
fourth atomic bomb. It has been 
a relatively long time since the 
first test bomb was exploded in 
the desert of New Mexico and 
the two succeeding bombs were 
dropped on Nagasaki and Hiro- 
shima. Many of us had almost 
forgotten that we are now living 


in Year One of a new era—the 
Atomic Age. 

Last Sunday’s dramatic test at 
Bikini reminded us that we are 
squarely up against the greatest 
problem that we have ever had to 
solve—how can we control the 
development and production of 
atomic power for the welfare of 
mankind and not. for his destruc- 
tion? The fate of civilization, as 
we know it, may well hang in the 
balance. “Operation Crossroads” 
was no mere figure of speech. 

As a. solution to this basic 
problem for the control of atomic 
power, Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, 
on behalf of the United States, 
submitted to the United Nations 
on July 14 a set of proposals that 
are now called the Baruch Plan. 
To discuss these proposals, we 
have with us tonight four outstand- 
ing speakers—Merle Miller, former 
executive editor of Yank and now 
managing editor of the new na- 
tional magazine, Project X, and 
Hanson W. Baldwin, military 
editor of the New York Times, 
favor the Baruch proposal. Mr. 
William B. Ziff, author of the 
new book, Two Worlds, and Sen- 
ator Chapman Revercomb, Repub- 


lican of West Virginia, do not 
want to see the Baruch Plan 
adopted. 


Let’s hear first from Mr. Merle 
Miller, a combat correspondent 
who is a member of the board of 
directors of Americans United for 
World Government, and whose 


| 
| 
| 


book, We Dropped the A-Bomb,, 
will come out next week. Mr.. 
Miller, (Applause.) | 


Mr. Miller: | 

Thank you, Mr. Hitchcock, and] 
ladies and gentlemen. I think all! 
of us tonight are aware that this: 
has been an historic day. We 
can’t escape the feeling that des- 
tiny pursues us tonight on this 
July 4 as relentlessly as it pur 
sued that handful of men who, 
170 years ago in Philadelphia, 
completed a brief, eloquent, and 
moving declaration in which they 
announced themselves as prepared 
to stand up and be counted for 
freedom. 


You and I face an even greater 
challenge tonight. It is up to us 
to decide whether or not we will 
survive. A year ago tonight we 
were more hopeful. In San Fran- 
cisco the leaders of the world had 
just completed drafting the Charter 
for what seemed a new hope. The 
United Nations was no longer an 
idle dream. It was a reality. It 
was then twelve days before that 
explosion at Los Alamos in New 
Mexico — before the explosion 
which was to contract hundreds of 
years of history into less than one- 
tenth of a second. 

So I repeat, a year ago tonight 
we could face the future with con- 
fidence. But how completely the 
scene has changed. In_ twelve 
months we seem to have moved 
from the end of one war to the 
brink of another. And the next 


one we know will make all pre- 
vious wars look like comfortable 
_and very childish dress rehearsals, 
and all of us, you and I, are afraid. 
The document we are gathered 
tonight to discuss tells us, I think, 
the way out of our fear. When 
Bernard Baruch spoke two weeks 
ago to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission of the United Nations, he 
_ put the question, and I think the 
greatest question of our time, di- 
tectly to us—to all of us. Our 
choice,. he said, is between the 
quick and the dead. 
I want tonight to speak only to 


those who want to be quick; who. 


do not wish to be dead. And 
make no mistake about it, the pro- 
posal Mr. Baruch has made with 
the approval of the President of 
“the United States is far-reaching 
and bold. 

It says, and says bluntly, that 
the United States cannot and 
should not maintain its present 
monopoly in the field of atomic 
energy. 

It says that when internatiqnal 
controls have been set up we must 
stop making bombs. We must 
share all of our atomic energy. 

It says that mere words, that 
pious wishes, and that good will 
cannot keep the peace. It says 
that peace can be maintained only 
by law and that law can be main- 
tained only by force. 

It bluntly declares that all 
sources of atomic energy, that all 
the plants for the production of 


bombs, that all the scientific infor- 
mation on atomic energy must be 
controlled and managed and in- 
spected by a world-wide Atomic 
Development Authority. 

With equal courage, Mr. Baruch 
has demanded that this interna- 
tional body, this A.D.A., must 
have the power to. punish men, 
individual men, in each nation, 
who are even beginnitfg to make 
bombs. His report asserts that 
such individuals must be punished 
before they cause wars rather than, 
as today at Nuremberg, after they 
have done so. 

And finally, Mr. Baruch has said 
that there can be no effective in- 
ternational control of atomic en- 
ergy unless the Big Five Veto 
Power in the United Nations is 
rejected, once and for all. In 
the field of atomic energy, no 
nation can live outside the law— 
the world law—and no nation can 
maintain the right of veto. 


Let me repeat. These sugges- 
tions are daring and farseeing; as 
farseeing as was the Declaration 
of Independence. Mr. Baruch has 
spoken up for world government 
in the area of atomic energy, and 
he wants us to go much further. 
Very clearly he does. 


Our real enemy, he says, is not 
the atomic bomb, but war itself. 
Mr. Baruch sees that only by a 
power greater than that of any 
single nation can war be averted; 
only by an international force can 
peace be maintained. 


Mr. Baruch has perhaps not gone 
as far as some of us would like, 
but he tells us that when a man 
learns to say “a,” he can, if ‘he 
chooses, learn fe rest of the al- 
phabet, too. 

Mr. Baruch has taken us, I think, 
up through the letters g and h, 
and if we’re wise, you and I, we'll 
follow him that far and then be- 
yond and 4head to the letter z. 

I, along with a 120,000 other 
Americans, along with 12,000,000 
in the army and navy, along with 
many millions of our Allies, have 
just finished a war. And I tell 
you with all sincerity that we will 
not and we cannot fight another. 

I tell you that the 250,000 
Americans who are buried from 
Kasserine Pass to the _ beaches 
in Normandy and from the sandy 
beaches of Tarawa to Iwo Jima 
will have died foolishly and with- 
out purpose unless we Americans, 
along with the rest of the peace- 
loving people of the world—and 
almost all of the people in the 
world are peace loving—unless we 
accept what can become a blueprint 
for peace; unless we face the fu- 
ture as confidently and coura- 
geously as Mr. Baruch. 


Mr. Baruch has told us how we 
can avoid war. And I think you 
and I will accept his brave pro- 
posal. I think we’ll accept it be- 
cause we want to continue living. 
I do, at any rate. Do you? (Ap- 
plause. 


Moderator Hitchcock: ) 
Thank you, Mr. Miller. VT’ 
afraid that Senator Chapman Re: 
vercomb doesn’t quite agree with 
what you said. So here he is tq 
give us his view on the Baruch 
plan. Senator Chapman Rever; 
comb, a member of the important 
Senate Military Affairs and Ju: 
diciary Committees—Senator Re- 


vercomb. (Applause.) | 


| 


Senator Revercomb: 

Mr. Hitchcock, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. I subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to the high purpose of pre- 
venting war which has been out: 
lined to you by Mr. Miller. When- 
ever atomic energy can be used 
for purposes beneficial to mankind. 
knowledge of that use should be 
given to all people. But to this 
date, the only known use of that 
energy is to destroy human lives 
and man’s handiwork. 

The Baruch proposal, as Mr. 
Miller has told you, is to create 
an international atomic authority. 
This would be a group composed 
of the representatives of different 
governments, The members as rep: 
resentatives of their respective 
governments would be given full 
knowledge of atomic energy in al! 
its phases, including the bomb. 

Now, atomic energy is theoret 
ically known to the scientists o 
all countries. The way to make 
a destructive bomb, however, i: 
known only to a group of scien 
tists in this country who are unde: 
the direction of our government 


It is proposed that when a plan 
“ol of atomic energy has 
* upon- and put into 
9, that first, man- 
-*. bombs shall 


a 
foolish. ©’ 
Bs “ranize af 
ufar Sreanize a 


‘stop. Thats 

Second, existing bomps shall be 
disposed of. That cannot be ob- 
jected to. 

But third, the authority pro- 
posed shall be in possession of full 
knowledge as to the know-how 
for the production of atomic en- 
ergy. Mr. Miller is for that. 

_ I cannot agree with him for two 
reasons. The world is safer from 
the atomic bomb so long as the 
knowledge of its making and use 
is left in this country because this 
Nation is foremost essentially a 
peaceful nation. (Applause.) 

With all our armed power and 

‘capacity for waging war, it is not 
likely that we shall seek war. We 
haye no reason for doing so. 
Therefore, so long as this bomb 
‘is within the possession of this 
country, it is not a threat to the 
people of the world. 
__ Second, from my own viewpoint, 
if we give knowledge of this bomb 
‘to other nations, we have placed 
‘in the hands of those who may at- 
tack us a weapon of utter destruc- 
tion without known defense 
against it. 

I have the highest hope that the 
United Nations will work, and that 
difficulties between nations and 
threats of war may be amiably 
‘settled, but certainly there is no 


guarantee that such a desired end 
will be obtained. There is no 
guarantee of it. If it is not ob- 
tained, this peaceful nation by its 
own surrender of this destructive 
instrument has made itself and our 
people subject to attack and possi- 
ble annihilation. 

We all know that whenever any 
one of the strong countries aban- 
dons settlement of disputes for 
conference and resorts to arms to 
enforce its demands, war comes 
regardless of all the high purposes 
of nations that may be declared or 
agreed upon. 

Let us aim high, but let us be 
practical about this very serious 
question. The danger is too great 
for us to burn our bridges behind 
us. With all our hope for peace, 
we're not going to destroy our 
armed strength. 

On the other hand, we have de- 
clared a policy of maintaining the 
strongest armed forces known in 
our history. That is not an aban- 
donment of the idea of peace. It 
is but a security for peace, and for 
the protection of our people in 
the event some other nation 
through its own judgment goes 
upon the warpath. 

By the same reason, if we are 
to maintain our strong force for 
the peace of the world and for 
the security of our own country, 
why then would anyone think of 
surrendering to all the world the 
knowledge of the making of this 
destructive atom bomb? Why 
place it in the hands of those who 


possibly may be the same potential 
enemies against whom our armed 
forces are kept? 

I say to you, ladies and gentle- 


. 

Moderator Hitchcock: a 
Thank you, Senator Revercor Re- 
Our next speaker is Hagsree with 
Baldwin, author, ?*here he 4<£ | 


men, lock it up, lock it up in 
America, and keep it from the 
rest of the world. (Applause.) 

There are some who say that in 
time scientists of other nations 
will find a method of creating this 
bomb from atomic energy. Per- 
haps that’s correct. But that time 
will also give the opportunity, at 
least, to study defensive methods 
against this crushing power. 

After the first world war, let me 
remind you, we sank our battle- 
ships and lessened our defense in 
an earnest and desperate desire to 
ensure peace. It did not. work. 
And I say to you that that mistake 
would be small compared to the 
blunder if we should surrender 
the atomic bomb as a defensive 
weapon. 

So, therefore, let me leave this 
thought with you—that the peace 
of the world is more secure while 
the bomb is held carefully guarded 
by this peaceful nation than if 
knowledge of it be given to all 
others. 

Furthermore, I close with this. 
As an American citizen charged 
with the duty and the binding ob- 
ligation to maintain the defense 
of my own people, I cannot ap- 
prove any plan the ultimate pur- 
pose of which is to share knowl- 
edge of this secret weapon whith 
might be used for the destruction 
of my own people. (Applause.) 
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Prize winner in ky on putaty edi- | 
tor of the New. .ork Times. Mr. 
Baldwin will speak to us tonight 
from New York City. Mr. Bald- 
win. (Applause.) 


Mr. Baldwin: 


You seem to have missed the 
main issue, which is the issue of 
the middle way. While you, Sen- 
ator, have been indulging in vain : 
hopes of a perpetual American — 
monopoly of the atomic bomb, and 
you, Mr. Ziff, are about to dream : 
golden dreams and giddy visions of 
next week’s brotherhood of man, — 
you've lost sight of reality. 

Your objections, stated and an- 
ticipated, to the Baruch Plan, re- 
mind me of the story about the 
sailor's appetite. The skipper, 
making an inspection of his ship, 
asked a sailor how he liked his 
food. 

“Well, all right, sir, what there 
is of it,” the sailor replied. 

“What's the matter, don’t you 
get enough to eat,” the captain 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ the sailor answered, 
“such as it is.” 

You, Senator, are somewhat like 
the sailor. You are filled with a 
vague discontent about the Baruch 
Plan. But I maintain that plan 
represents the middle way. It 
merges reali$8m and idealism. 


It does not reorganize the world 
overnight. Mr. Baruch is not so 
foolish. He knows that trying to 
reorganize the world is like try- 
ing to reorganize a can of angle- 
worms. 

_ It does not sacrifice American 
Security, as Senator Revercomb. 
seems to think. Mr. Baruch is too 

“hardheaded an idealist for that. 

The Baruch Plan _ recognizes 

frankly what all scientists agree up- 

_on, that it is impossible for any one 
nation to retain a monopoly upon 
the atomic bomb indefinitely. In 

other words, whether we help her 

or not, Russia, sooner or later, 
will be capable of manufacturing 

-atomic bombs. The plan also rec- 

ognizes that an atomic armaments 
tace can only lead to the Dark 

_ Ages. 

It outlines a blueprint for inter- 
national control of atomic energy. 
The heart of that plan is an inter- 
national control and inspection sys- 
tem. All the world’s atomic fac- 

tories and all the world’s deposits 
of thorium and uranium must, un- 
der the plan, be subject to the in- 

‘Spection, supervision, and control 
of an International Atomic Au- 
thority composed of British, Amer- 
‘ican, Russian, Dutch, and other na- 
tionalities. 


This would mean that American 
factories, Russian factories, Amer- 
ican mines, Russian mines, would 
be open to free access by the repre- 
sentatives of this International 
Atomic Authority. Free access is 


the key to the plan, and a sacrifice 
of individual national sovereignty 
is essential to free access. 

But Mr. Baruch does not propose 
to give the atomic bomb to Russia, 
and then to set up a system of 
inspection safeguards. The inspec- 
tion system must come first, for, 
as Mr. Baruch said, the United 
States and the other nations of the 
world must have more than words 
as a guarantee of safety. The 
Baruch Plan, in other words, makes 
sense. 

Mr. Baruch has not set out to 
fashion a starry-eyed dream, but 
he has built a plan solidly based 
upon the world we live in, which 
is the same old world as before 
the war, except that it has patches 
on it. 

He has attempted to reconcile 
those two great and often con- 
flicting requirements—the necessity 
of national security with the as- 
pirations of international organ- 
ization. 

He knows that as long as Mrs. 
Smith, of Main Street, suspects 
her neighbor, Mrs. Jones, of black 
market dealings, that Mr. Stalin 
of Moscow and Mr. Truman of 
Missouri will eye each other with 
suspicion about Trieste. 

He knows that, in the last anal- 
ysis, only years, and perhaps cen- 
turies, of education and indoctri- 
nation and wise leadership will 
overcome the petty suspicions and 
small jealousies of mankind which 
are translated in the world sphere 


into national prejudices and inter- 
national distrust. 

In other words, the real issue is 
not, and never has been, man versus 
the atom, but it is man against 
himself. Mr. Baruch knows that 
he is treating the symptoms, not 
the disease; that the real illness 
of the world is political, economic, 
social, and spiritual. He knows 
that until the social scientists have 
caught up with the physical scien- 
tists, until we have one world— 
psychologically and politically, as 
well as physically—there can be no 
real peace. 

The plan is frankly contrived 
to fit a world where complete mu- 
tual trust is lacking. It is de- 
signed, if possible, to promote 
that mutual trust. To do so we 
must be prepared, as negotiations 
proceed, to destroy some of our 
atomic bombs or to halt produc- 
tion, but not to internationalize 
our knowledge completely, until 
safeguards and securities are pro- 


vided. 


The Baruch plan, Mr. Ziff, is 
only a beginning. It does not ex- 
pect the millennium tomorrow. It 
is not a hard and fast blueprint. 
It is only a guidepost up the road 
of realism. 

The problems it faces are so gi- 
gantic that mankind may hot solve 
them in our generation, but those 
problems will be solved some day. 
If progress is slow and painful, as 
it is certain to be, there is no 
reason for despair. 


“30 
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The goal still lies ahead, hidden, 
perhaps, in the dim light of the 
centuries, the brotherhood of man, 
but we will not achieve it by nar- 
row standpattism, Senator, nor by 
visionary methods, Mr. Ziff. Mr. 
Baruch’s example is a good one 
feet in the mud, and eyes on th 
stars. (Applause.) 


Moderator Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Mr. Baldwin. Now: 
let’s hear from William B. Ziff, 
who supports the position taken 
by Senator Revercomb. Mr. Ziff 
is a well-known publisher and 
author of the recent book, Twa 
Worlds, which has just hit th 
bookstalls. Mr. Ziff. (Applause. 


Mr. Ziff: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men. The Baruch plan is un. 
sound. At the bottom, the plan is 
merely a treaty arrangement be- 
tween sovereign states. Mr. Baruct 
makes no bones about that. The 
history of treaties shows that they 
invariably are observed in the 
breach and not in the performance 

Between Great Britain and Rus: 
sia there exists, right now, a sounc 
treaty of alliance and mutual as: 
sistance signed on May 26, 1942 
Yet, it cannot be doubted that the 
two great antagonists whose powe: 
maneuvers are disturbing th 
world are none other than th 
high contracting parties themselves 

In the early beginnings of ow 
republic, Alexander Hamiltor 
warned that the attempt to contro 


sovereign nations by a so-called 


_ system of law in the hands of a 


league involved a false principle 


and must invariably fail. Though 


in theory, says Hamilton, the pro- 
mulgations of such a league are 
laws binding on the different mem- 


_ber-states, in practice they are 
_ merely recommendations which the 


States observe or disregard as they 


- please. 


Mr. Baruch’s report demands 


; immediate and sure punishment for 


agreements. 


those who violate the proposed 
It is clear that the 
proposed punishment is not in- 


_ tended to be directed against de- 


faulting individuals, but against 


mations and their corporate capac- 
ities. 


What does this mean but war? 


aif military sanctions were enforced 
against the Soviet Union or against 


ing war? 


} 


i 
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the United States, how can the re- 
sult be anything else than a shoot- 
Our opponents admit 
the situation is deteriorated and 
that we have moved to the brink 
The purpose of the Uni- 


_ted Nations was to prevent just 


that. 
Now, the basic insolvency of 


this approach is to be patched up 
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by a new formula which is to be 


‘based on the identical principle 


which already has failed. Mr. Mil- 
ler tells us, quoting the Baruch 


report, that the same rules that 
applied at Nuremberg could be 


; 


a Nee 


introduced in reference to the new 
‘malefactors. And yet these rules 


iL 


which have been introduced at 
Nuremberg could easily be used 
to try Mr. Stalin, to try Mr. Bevin, 
and even, I believe, to try Senator 
Revercomb himself. 


Our opponents themselves are 
confused as to just what the Baruch 
report means. Mr. Miller says 
that to avoid war the United States 
cannot and should not maintain 
its present monopoly in the field 
of atomic energy. 

Mr. Baldwin, on the other hand, 
diagnoses the real illness of the 
world as far outreaching the 
atomic bomb. He describes it as a 
political, economic, and spiritual 
sickness. He says, and I think cor- 
rectly, that until this illness is 
treated, until the world’s political, 
economic, and psychological prob- 
lems are solved, there can be no 
lasting solution of international 
differences. This is just about 
where Senator Revercomb and I 
stand. 


Mr. Baldwin says that the 
Baruch plan is only a beginning. 
What we should like to know is 
the beginning of what? You wiil 
notice that though Mr. Baldwin 
says polite things of the Baruch 
plan, he makes it clear that it 
would be very hazardous, indeed, 
to give the atomic bomb to the 
world unless and until a real inter- 
national control system is estab- 
lished. That, of course, officially 
junks the entire proposal. 

When one probes below the gen- 
etalities which stud this report, it 
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Py 
becomes obvious that any central 
authority capable of controlling 
major weapons is already a world 
government. Such a program of 
inspection and control necessarily 
would lead to complete supervision 
of the many industries and prod- 
ucts which contribute to its man- 
ufacture. 


The capacity to implement such 
a supervision is precisely the def- 
inition of government. Unless 
this international control commis- 
sion possesses the powers of gov- 
ernment it cannot enforce its de- 
cisions. If it is to be an inter- 
national government in fact, we 
should know it now. If we are 
walking into world government, 
we should know just what kind, 
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versity and graduated with the degree 
of Bachelor of Laws from the University 
of Virginia. 

Since 1922, 
Charleston, West Virginia, where he has 
continued in the general practice of law. 
He was elected to the United States 
Senate in November, 1942, for the term 
ending January, 1949. 
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magazines, Mr. Ziff is the author 
The Coming Battle of Germany, My 
Trouble With Hitler, and The Gentlemen 
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Technical Library and Alliance 


of 


of Peace. 


His latest book is 
Worlds. s 


nate it, and who is to be in con- 
trol. 

The Soviets and ourselves will 
have some strongly different ideas 
on the subject. If the Anglo- 
Americans and the Russians are 
now struggling for control of such 
strategic areas as Iran and Man-| 
chukuo, would not an even. more 
desperate struggle go forward for 
control of Mr. Baruch’s interna- 
tional commission? 


Whoever held this commission 
would actually dominate the world. 
If we gave up our weapons to it, 
we would have to live in constant 
fear and be perpetually on the 
alert against conspiratorial action 
designed to seize control of it. 


what type of ideas are to dom 


The Baruch arrangement would 


_ deprive us of our weapons at one 


the life of our Nation. 


of the most critical moments in 
Worse, 


_ at a moment of supreme tension, it 


that Mr. 


would operate to bring to a head 
all the power conflicts which now 
are raging under a still surface. 
Mr. Miller just reminded us 
Baruch introduced his 


remarks with the statement that 


we are here to make a choice be- 


tween the quick and the dead. If 
we rush into this plan, the true 


historical reading of these remarks 


may well be that we have made a 


choice to get dead quick. (Ap- 


plause.) 


Mr. Hitchcock: 


Thank you, Mr. Ziff. 
Now if you three gentlemen 
will join me around the micro- 


phone, we'll see if we can come 


everybody applauded. 


to grips on some of these issues. 
Mr. Baldwin, I hope you'll come 
into the discussion whenever you 
wish to from New York. 

But first, let’s see if Merle Mil- 
ler wouldn’t like to start us’ off 
with a question. Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miller: I certainly would. 


I keep remembering that very fine 


statement that the Senator made. 
He kept saying “lock it up,” and 
I assume 
people all over the country were 
applauding. 

It’s a nice emotional thing to 
say. Let’s begin by looking at the 
facts. We can lock up the atomic 
bomb secret for three to five years 
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and no longer. At the end of that 
time, every nation in the world 
that wants to will have an atomic 


bomb. 


I should like to ask the Senator 
if he thinks we can make more 
sense, if we could negotiate better, 
when Russia, for example, when 
France, for example, and when 
England, for example, and Aus- 
tralia, and all the other countries 
of the world have bombs, or 
whether we can make more sense 
now when the chips are ours. I 
say we can do it now and I say we 
should. Would you answer that, 
Senator? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Sen- 
ator Revercomb. 

Senator Revercomb: Mr. Mil- 
ler, I'd be very glad to answer as 
best I can the question which you 
addressed to me. I said, “Lock the 
bomb up,” and that’s exactly what 
I mean. Lock it up as long as 
you can. Why give it away now 
if you can hold it from three to 
five years? 

I don’t know where you get the 
figure, three to five years. There’s 
not a scientist in the world that 
I know of who has fixed any 
period of time when others may 
discover it. But regardless of that 
period of time, why create a situ- 
ation now that you say may be cre- 
ated three to five yeats hence, and 
give our scientists an opportunity 
to give to ourselves and to the rest 
of the world, for that matter, a way 
to destroy that bomb when it’s in 


the hands of someone who wants 
to be aggressive? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you. Mr. 
Ziff has something to say on this. 

Mr. Ziff: Well, now, in the first 
place, Merle Miller, no scientist 
that I know of will agree with you 
that everyone can have this bomb 
in three to five years. As a matter 
of fact, there’s only one possible 
state that can manufacture, and it’s 
very doubtful as to its capacity to 
manufacture it in the near or even 
the not-too-far-distant future. 

I would say that according to 
General Groves’ estimate, Russia 
will not have it in this generation, 
and as far as Monaco is concerned, 
it can’t have it at all. 

And, therefore, we can assume 
that even France will have the 
greatest difficulty in manufactur- 
ing it, and the whole question 
doesn’t come down to the bomb 
at all. Tl be happiest when we 
can give away all of our weapons. 

The question only comes down 
to this. Can we afford to give 
them away? To whom are we giv- 
ing it and what-use will be made 
of it? In short, what is to be 
gained by this’ proposal, and how 
is it to be implemented? So far, 
we've had only the most vague, 
idealistic utterances on it. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Now, 
apparently Mr. Miller didn’t agree 
with something you said. 

Mr. Baldwin: May I cut in? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Oh, yes, Mr. 
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Baldwin would like to come i 
Yes, sir. 

Mr. Baldwin: I'd just like 
point out to Mr. Ziff that nobod 
is proposing to give away th 
bomb. Mr. Baruch has made 
very hard-headed suggestion, an 
the suggestion is that after certai 
requirements are fulfilled whic 
will effectively control the use o 
the bomb all over the world, an 
not until then, would the know 
edge of the bomb be internationa 
ized. 

That, I think, is the main poi 
of the Baruch proposal and on 
which should not be overlooke 
The inspection and control an 
supervision system is the heart o 
that proposal. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitcheock: All right. B 
fore we hear from Mr. Miller i 
rebuttal, Senator Revercomb no 
has a comment. Go ahead. 


Senator Revercomb: I want t 
address a question to Mr. Baldwi 
sitting down there in New Yor 
Do I understand—did I not unde 
stand, Mr. Baldwin, that you sai 
the Baruch plan will not work u 
til the brotherhood of man exist 
in the world? Did I hear yo 
say that in your statement? 

Mr. Baldwin: No you did not 
I said that I thought the chie 
ills of the world were not atomi 
bombs, not, for that matter, armie 
or navies or guns or armaments 
I think they are much deepe 
rooted than that. That’s why 
used the homely example of th 


: Suspicions between Mrs. Smith of 
Main Street and Mrs. Jones, her 
_ neighbor. As long as you have 
_ those human frailties, you're going 
“to have them translated on an in- 


ternational scope into national 
_ jealousies and suspicions. The real 
world problem, Senator Rever- 


comb, is the education of man, 
and that’s going to, I’m afraid, 
“take centuries. But you've got to 
_make a start, and the Baruch plan 
does make a start. (Applause.) 

Senator Revercomb: Now you 
-will admit that it will take cen- 
_turies to educate the people of the 
world before America should give 
_this bomb to the world, I take it. 
_ Are you willing that America keep 
the bomb until that time comes? 

Mr. Baldwin: I didn’t say that, 
Senator. You're putting words in 
my mouth. 

Senator Revercomb: I thought 
you did. 

Mr. Baldwin: I said you must 
educate the people of the world 
to sitting down together and talk- 
ing together about all the prob- 
‘lems of the world, and to try to 
“overcome the mutual suspicions 
that exist. 

___ Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin. Now, Mr. Miller wants 
“to come in again. 

Mr. Miller: I just think we 
ought to get one fact cleared up. 
There were a couple of obscure 
‘scientists who have said publicly 
that it’ll take three to five years 
for anybody who wants to to make 
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the bomb, or at least the major 
nations of the world. One of 
those obscure scientists is a man 
named Albert Einstein. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

I should like to point out one 
other thing. I sometimes wonder, 
in listening to the good senator 
from West Virginia and to Mr. 
Ziff, if they have actually read the 
Baruch report. It’s a fine docu- 
ment. Its a state document. 
(Laughter and applause.) I ask 
that because it appears that they 
do not know, as Mr. Baldwin and 
I both have said, that until the 
international organization is set 
up, we will not stop making 
bombs. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ziff, have 
you read the Baruch report? 

Mr. Ziff: Oh, yes, I read the 
Baruch report. I won't accuse 
Merle Miller of not having read 
it. Obviously, he’s read it, but 
he’s read it on a bias. (Laughter.) | 

Now when you come down to 
the question of Albert Einstein, 
for whom I have the highest re- 
gard, I don’t extend that regard 
to Albert Einstein, the engineer, 
to Albert Einstein, the manufac- 
turer. And I remark here now, 
that the bomb is the product of 
American know-how, of American 
administrative and engineering 
genius, and no one who had to 
do with its manufacture will agree 
with Albert Einstein or Merle 
Miller. 

And I also want to point one 


further thing out before relinquish- 
ing this mike. That is, that any- 
one.who has read the Baruch re- 
port will see that he isn’t making 
a start on anything. He says, cate-_ 
gorically, that the so-called Con- 
trol Commission, this International 
Control Commission, is to have ab- 
solute and total charge of atomic 
energy in all of its forms, is to 
operate by a system of license, and 
is to have total and complete 
charge of inspection. And if that 
is true, you have a world govern- 
ment, you have a complete and 
total worid control, and _ sover- 
eignty in the world has disap- 
peared. And if that is true, if 
you're going to implement it, you 
can’t be slightly dead. You're 
either dead or alive, and the thing 
either works or you’re not making 
any approach to it at all. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Ziff. Now, Senator Revercomb. 

Senator Revercomb: I just want 
to say that I have read the report, 
also, and I have a copy of it in 
my hand with the marks on it. 
And let me say further that it’s 
most interesting to see the con- 
struction of the gentlemen who op- 
pose us on the meaning of the 
Baruch report. They now say that 
it cannot go into effect until the 
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world is ready for it. And that is 
measured anywhere from five years: 
to centuries. 


tlemen. 
take questions from this fine Chau- 
tauqua audience, we'll pause bea 
for station identification. 
Announcer: You are listenin | 
to America’s Town Meeting of the: 
Air, originating tonight from 
Chautauqua Institution of Chau-: 
tauqua, New York. We are dis-, 
cussing the topic, ‘Should the; 
Baruch Plan for Control of the. 
Atomic Power be Adopted?” You 
have just heard from Hanson Bald-. 
win, Merle Miller, Senator Chap- 
man Revercomb, and William B.| 
Ziff. : 
For your convenience, copies of! 
tonight’s discussion as well as all 
Town Meetings, are available in 
full, including questions and an-. 
swers, in the Town Hall bulletin. 
You may secure it by sending ten 
cents to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York. You may receive it 
regularly each week for a year for 
$4.50, for six months at $2.35, 
and for 11 weeks for $1. Remem- 
ber the address—Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. And now 
your moderator, Mr. Hitchcock. 


PUES FIOINS "PLEASE! 


_ Mr. Hitchcock: As we begin our 
question period tonight, let me 
remind you that a $25 United 
States Savings Bond will be pre- 
sented to the person asking the 
question which, in the opinion of 
our committee of judges, seems 
best for bringing out facts and 
clarifying this discussion, provided 
your questions are limited to 25 
words. Now, may we have your 
Guestion, please? Yes, the gen- 
tleman right there. 

_ Maen: My question is to Senator 
Revercomb. If we retain sole pos- 
Session of the secret of the atomic 
bomb, may not two results be pos- 
sible: One, international fear and 
Suspicion of our country; two, a 
frenzied international research plan 
with a consequent atomic arma- 
ments race? 

_ Senator Revercomb: I think 
that’s a very fair question, sir. My 
view is that the history of this 
country, if looked upon fairly by 
other nations, can show to any fais- 
minded person, who wants to look 
upon it utterly from an interna- 
tional fair standpoint, that we are 
not an aggressor people; that there 
will be no danger, real, genuine 
fear in the hearts of the people of 
any country that this country, 
which has no reason to go to war, 
would use the atomic bomb upon 
them. 

Secondly, to the second part of 
your question, I think the first 
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part should answer it. Naturally, 
the people, when this atomic en- 
ergy matter, and particularly the 
bomb as a destructive agent comes 
up, they are going to try to find it. 
They may find it in time. I can’t 
dispute that and the word of any- 
one upon it would be pure con- 
jecture. But what I say is, as long 
as it’s known, why hasten the day 
of placing it in the hands of all 
others who may not regard it as a 
thing to be guarded against, and 
who might use it if they wanted to 
go to war? (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Now we'll take 
a question from the gentleman in 
the fourth row over here. Yes, 
sir. 

Man: Mr. Miller. How can we | 
be absolutely assured that another 
nation cannot produce and use 
the atomic bomb? We could not 
so control Germany after the first 
world war. 

Mr. Miller: Well, sir, the an- 
swer to that I think is this. The 
Baruch Report, which we all have 
read by now, says that in the first 
place all plants that are making or 
are capable of making atomic 
bombs must be controlled by an 
international authority. It says, 
moreover, that we only know how 
to make atomic bombs out of two 
kinds of materials: one is uranium 
and the other is thorium. It says, 
therefore, that all uranium and 
thorium mines in the world must 


and will be controlled by this 
_ Atomic Development Authority. It 
says in the third place that if any 
nation besides ourselves has in its 
possession, now, any bombs, they 
‘must either be destroyed or turned 
over to this international organi- 
zation and that we must stop mak- 
ing bombs when the A.D.A. is 
set up. 

Well I submit, sir, that unless 
someone finds out a new way of 
making atomic bombs, it will be 
impossible to make them in any 
country in the world as long as 
A.D.A. works and I’m sure it will 
work. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Miller. Mr. Ziff has a comment. 

Mr. Ziff: Well I had just under- 
stood that our learned opponents 
had recited the fact that any coun- 
try could make it, and that we were 
going to be in a terrible race un- 
less we stopped that by placing it 
all within the hands of the Atomic 
Commission. And now we under- 
stand that the reverse is the fact. 

Now, as far as I’m concerned— 
it isn’t a question of thorium and 
it isn’t a question of uranium, 
alone. The manufacture of the 
bombs is a very complex process. 
Only a country possessed of the 
engineering skill, the tremendous 
resources, the vast know-how that 
the United States has could possi- 
bly create the atomic bomb. 

But whether that is true or not, 
we come back to this final one 
question. The United States pro- 
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poses—and I’m reading it to you 
from the Baruch report since I 
also have it with me—the creation 
of an International Development 
Authority to which should be en- 
trusted all phases of the develop- 
ment and use of atomic energy, 
starting with the raw material and 
including managerial control, and 
I won’t bother about giving all 
the rest—inspection and so on. It 
is complete and total, and any 
agency capable of wielding that 
much power has absolute and utter 
control of the world. And you 
won't need to worry about anyone 
else manufacturing atomic bombs 
or anything else if that agency 
has the power. The only thing 
that is worrying me is who will) 
control that agency. I said, wor- 
rying, I really shouldn’t, because I 
don’t think such an agency could 
ever be placed into existence. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Ziff. Now the gentleman from: 
way in the back of the amphithea- 
ter. 

Man: I should like to ask Mr. 
Baldwin whether or not it is really 
possible to guarantee the free in- 
spection and control of the sources 
of supply of the atomic bomb. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Baldwin, 
did you hear that question? 

Mr. Baldwin: Yes, I heard it. 
It’s a difficult question to answer, 
and a very good question to put. 
It’s the crux of the whole inspec- 
tion system presented by Mr. 
Baruch. 


Frankly, I have doubts about it. 
But I think that the Baruch Plan 
offers the only possible beginning 
to an attempt to control an atomic 
armaments race. As things stand 
now, if we do nothing, sooner or 
later, regardless of whether it’s 
three years, five years, ten years, 
or twenty years—and here I must 
“agree with my opponents, rather 
than Mr. Miller, I think it will be 
later rather than sooner when Rus- 
‘Sia or any other nation gets the 
atomic bomb—yet regardless of 
‘the time element, other nations 
will get it in time if nothing is 
done before then to bring about 
some degree of world control—call 
it world government, Mr. Ziff— 
unless something is done, we will 
face a terrific catastrophe later on. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Baldwin. Now the gentleman in 
the front row has a question for 
Mr. Miller. 

Man: Id like to ask Mr. Miller 
where is this Atomic Commission 
‘going to get the big stick to en- 
force their rulings, and if they have 
a big stick they'll have to resort to 
war. Then we won't abolish war. 
_ Mr. Hitchcock: There’s a ques- 
tion to grapple with, Mr. Miller. 


Mr. Miller: That is quite a ques- 
tion. The answer, I think, sir, to 
‘answer the first part of your ques- 
tion—where will the A.D.A. of the 
United Nations get its big stick— 
its big stick will be the atomic 
bomb—the most powerful weapon 
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that we now know about. A.D.A. 
and only A.D.A. will have such 
weapons. It might, I would hope, 
later have various other kinds of 
weapons — bacteriological, for ex- 
ample, and so on right down, I 
would say—although you may not 
agree—right down to a 75 caliber 
rifle. Well, if all such weapons 
are in the hands of the United Na- 
tions, and if the United Nations 
not only has a kind of understand- 
ing between the member nations, 
but if its decisions can be backed 
up by law, and if to back up that 
law they have power, I submit, sir, 
that there can be no wars, or that 
if there are, they will be only 
minor disputes between very small 
parts of very small nations. Does 
that answer your question, sir? 

Mr. Hitchcock: Now, Senator 
Revercomb has a comment and 
then if the gentleman wants to 
make a statement, we'll be glad 
to let him. Yes, sir. 

Senator Revercomb: 1 want to 
comment just a moment on it. I’m 
struck with force by the fact that 
Mr. Miller says that the force that 
he’s going to use by this inter- 
national organization is this atomic 
bomb, and he might resort to germ 
war. What are we coming to? I 
thought we were going to outlaw 
war. I thought we were doing 
away with these heinous instru- 
ments. I’d rather see them locked 
up than in the hands of any group 
in the world to be dropped on 
somebody as an instrument of war. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Now, Mr. Ziff. 

Mr. Ziff: And further, has Mr. 
Miller ever heard of that great 
phenomenon known as the civil 
war? Those also occur. And does 
Mr. Miller suppose for a moment 
that if someone like, let us say, just 
for example, the Soviet Union, or 
even the United States should be in 
danger of getting its head bashed 
in, won’t retaliate in kind. And 
then who would the Soviet Union 
or the United States, for the sake 
of nicety, be fighting? Would it be 
fighting some dozen men sitting 
somewhere on Mars on a so-called 
Atomic Bomb Commission? Or 
would it be fighting some’ organ- 
ized part of the world, or would 
it be fighting against some new 
dictatorial power that begins to 
look something like Orson Welles’ 
“Man from Mars” which we wete 
all scared with some years ago. 

Those are interesting questions, 
which I think should be answered. 
In short, someone should tell us 
how this is to work and how it 
is to be saved from falling into the 
hands of evil men, because, for 
Mr. Miller’s benefit and for Mr. 
Baldwin’s benefit, there are also 
evil men in the world who’ve been 
known to seize power when it’s as 
easy as this business would be. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Here’s Mr. Mil- 
ler to answer some of the ques- 
tions, and then maybe Mr. Baldwin 
will come in with some more of 
the answers. Mr. Miller. : 

Mr. Miller: V'd like to get back 
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to one thing—Is there a guarante 
for peace? Can we have any posi 
tive blueprint? No, there is none 
There may never be. All that we 


offered us a plan: 
one other plan offered—not her 
tonight. Heavens knows there ha 
been criticism. There have bee 
all kinds of suggestions, but n¢ 
positive plan offered by our opp 
sition. ) 

There are only two plans thai 
are confronting the world today) 
One offered by Mr. Baruch; oné 
offered by Mr. Gromyko. I shoule 
like to ask my worthy opponent: 
whether or not they accept the 
Gromyko Plan as being better 0% 
whether possibly in considering 
what we've got, the Baruch | 
isn’t better. 


Mr. Hitchcock: While Mr. zit 
is getting ready for his answet 
here, let’s hear Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Baldwin: Vd like to say 
“ditto” to Mr. Miller. He has, ! 
think, expressed exactly what wa: 
in my mind. We've heard noth 
ing but instructions and criticism: 
tonight, yet obviously a start mus 
be made somewhere, and Mr 
Baruch’s plan appeals to me chiefly 
because it does merge realism witt 
idealism. 


The opposition has attempted tc 
show that we’re giving things awa} 
—that we're as casually going t 
give away all our manufacturin; 
know-how to Russia without an 
security in return. There’s noth 


ing of that in the Baruch Plan. 
‘Mr. Baruch is a very hard-headed, 
idealistic patriot. He would be 
the last to sell America short, and 
I, personally, should think he 
would resent implications that he 
is doing anything of the sort. I 
know ldo. (Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: Mr. Ziff, does 


. 
that answer your question ? 


_ Mr. Ziff: Ob no, not quite. I 
go with Mr. Baldwin. I say. that 
Mr. Baruch is a very shrewd, hard- 
headed patriot—a very great Amer- 
ican. However, that doesn’t mean 
‘that we have to take a choice be- 
tween a so-called Baruch plan and 
a so-called Gromyko plan. All 
Gromyko wants to do is have us 
push into this thing faster by giv- 
ing up our arms right away and 
Mr. Baruch has the good sense to 
say “Well, at least we won't do it 
right away.” 

Now, we are up against a very 
difficult situation. The threat of 
war is over our heads. And if 
we're going to face that threat of 
war with some vague plan which 
promises some surcease from mor- 
tal sorrow at a long future date 
when this little Atomic Bomb Com- 
mission will have succeeded in 
taking charge of all the world’s 
weapons, then we'll settle nothing, 
the war will be upon us, and we 
will be in exactly the situation we 
do not care to be in. Now I would 
be glad to debate with my worthy 
ypponents at some future time the 
question of alternative proposi- 
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tions, but I think tonight we can’t 
do so. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Well, the gen- 
tleman in the front row certainly 
started something with his ques- 
tion about five minutes ago. Does 
that satisfy you, sir? 

Man: Well, I agree, of course, 
with Mr. Ziff and the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

Mr. Hitchcock: He agrees with 
Mr. Ziff and Senator Revercomb, 
he says. All right. Now the 
gentleman ’way over on the left. 

Man: Jd like to ask either Mr. 
Ziff or Senator Revercomb this 
question. How do you account for 
the fact that nearly all atomic sci- 
entists who are familiar with the 
problem and have worked with it 
favor the general lines of the 


Baruch plan? (Applause.) 
Mr. Hitchcock: Senator Rever- 
comb? 


Senator Revercomb: I am not 
aware of the fact that all the sci- 
entists who worked with it are in 
favor of the Baruch plan. I have 
never been so advised, sir, and I 


have heard no_ statement that 
would justify that conclusion. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Hitchcock: All right. Mr. 


Ziff. 

Mr. Ziff: 1 should also like 
to add to that one question. Will 
the gentleman tell me how he ac- 
counts for the fact that almost 
everyone in the world, outside of 
the United States,.favored the late- 


lamented League of Nations, and 


assumed that the League would 
prevent wars? 

And if you want to look back 
and discover the great areas where 
numberless people have been 
wrong, you merely need to get 
down to the question of many so- 
called experts when they stray off 
of the reservation—when they go 


_ away from the things with which 


they are tremendously familiar and 
step into the realm of politics and 
manufacture and military affairs. 


Mr. Hitchcock: Well, that 
brought Mr. Miller to his feet. 
Mr. Miller: J wanted to an- 


swer the gentleman who asked the 
question of the Senator. He asked 
about the scientists again. We 
always seem to be getting back to 
them. Well, the answer is this. 
Most of the atomic scientists, most 
of the physicists, are in an or- 
ganization known as the Federation 
of American Scientists. That or- 
ganization has come out one hun- 
dred per cent for the Baruch re- 
port. (Applause.) 

At Oak Ridge, Tennessee, and 
at the University of Chicago, where 
there are two other parts of the 
Manhattan Engineer District, 
which made the atomic bomb, the 
organized scientists there have 
unanimously come out for the 
Baruch report. Does that answer 
your question, sir? (Applause.) 

Senator Revercomb: 1 want to 
know—however, may I address this 
question to Mr. Miller? Has Gen- 
eral Groves, who is more respon- 
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sible for the development of 
atomic bomb than any other m 
in this country, who co-ordinat 
the work there over these scientiss 
endorsed the Baruch plan upon t! 
idea of when it should go int 
force? ) 
Mr. Miller: The answer to th 
question, sir, is that I thought t 
atomic bomb was made not by 
engineer, not by a general in tl 
United States Army—and Genet 
Groves is both of those, an eng 
neer and a general—but by scie 
tists. The scientists succeeded — 
splitting the atom. (Applause.) 


I do not know what Gener 
Groves has said. I do know o1 
statement he made about thr 
months ago in which he said th 
he thought at no time, ever, cou 
any other nation in the wor 
make an atomic bomb, but at tl 
same time he said that he had > 
point out that at least half of tl 
scientists who worked on tl 
atomic bomb, or at least a lar; 
number of them, were Hungariar 
were Frenchmen, were people fro 
all the nations of the world, i 
cluding Albert Einstein, who is 
naturalized American. (Applause 


Mr. Hitchcock: Senator Reve 
comb. 


Senator Revercomb: I agr 
heartily with the statement th 
the scientists found atomic eners 
But it was not until those scienti: 
were gathered together under t 
direction of General Groves at t 
Manhattan project that they we 


able to harness and put together 
the bomb. The scientists couldn’t 
do it until Groves directed them. 
They worked in concert, and there 
are very few of the scientists, I 
may say to you, who actually know 
the put-together. There are a few 
of them, yes. 

But if you will ask them—Gen- 
eral Groves was the managing head 
of that project that held it going 
together with these several people. 
Of course, they know it all over 
the world in the splitting of the 
atom, in atomic energy, but only 
in this country—only in this group 
xf scientists—only under the direc- 
sion of the United States Army, 
represented by General Groves— 
was the atomic bomb perfected. 
‘A pplause.) 

Mr. Ziff: Irrespective of any 
remarks that have been made to- 
aight as to the atomic project 
Jeing known to a Hungarian scien- 
‘ist, and a French scientist, and a 
icientist from Monaco and Para- 
buay, the fact remains that it is im- 
dossible to manufacture the atomic 
somb or to handle atomic energy 
without the tremendous resources, 
he great assets, the enormous 
cnow-how that exists in the United 
States of America, in which al- 
nost every element had to be ra- 
jonalized, had to be brought out, 
ad to be co-ordinated into what 
vas actually the greatest project 
n all history. 

_Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, gen- 
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tlemen. I’m sorry we don’t have 
tune to continue the discussion. 
While Mr. Ziff and Mr. Miller 
prepare their summaries for to- 
night’s discussion, here’s Mr. Guy- 
nan with the announcement of our 
next two programs. 

Mr. Guynan: Next week again, 
from Chautauqua, New York, our 
subject will be, “Should the Veto 
Power in the United Nations be 
Abolished?” The speakers will be 
Quincy Howe, author and com- 
mentator, Thomas K. Finletter. «u- 
thor and well-known attorney, Sen- 
ator Charles Tobey, Republican 
from New Hampshire, and Marquis 
Childs, author and syndicate col- 
umnist. The following week, July 
18, our subject will be, “Is World 
Peace Possible Without World 
Taw 27 


In case you missed any part of 
tonight’s program, remember, you 
may secure a complete copy in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin, which is 
published each week for your con- 
venience. You may secure it by 
sending ten cents to Town Hall, 
New York 18, N.Y. Now for the 
summaries of tonight’s discussion, 
here is Mr. Hitchcock. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Were is Mr. 
Ziff with the summary for the 
negative. 

Mr. Ziff: The Baruch proposal 
cannot possibly be placed into ef- 
fect. It involves propositions 
which are self-contradictory and 
unworkable. Our opponents ad- 
mit that it would take unlim’‘t-d 


time—they can’t fix a time, a date, 
or even a method by which it is 
to operate. 

We assert in principle that while 
it is highly desirable to control all 
weapons, no international body 
which is a product of a treaty ar- 
rangement can possibly do so. 
Control and the use of force is a 
function of government, not of 
some dream commission set up by 
a league. Requoting Mr. Bald- 
win—‘‘the atomic bomb itself is 
only a symptom, a reflection of the 
basic ills of the world which must 
themselves be cured if there is to 
be peace.” 

In this moment of supreme 
world tension, the pious exhorta- 
tions contained in the Baruch re- 
port can only add to the confusion, 
If it is our intention to achieve a 
sane international order, let us ap- 
proach this subject directly, and 
without subterfuge. If this is im- 
possible, let us keep our powder 
dry, and give up nothing. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Mr. 
Ziff. Now, Mr. Miller, with the 
summaty for the affirmative. 

Mr. Miller: There has been a 
lot of talk tonight about being 
practical. As if the mere mouth- 
ing of the word itself would make 
one realistic. Well, Mr. Baldwin 
and I believe that Bernafd Baruch 
has given the United States and 
the world a practical plan for con- 
trolling not only the atomic bomb, 
but possibly, in the future, other 
weapons of war as well. We have 
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listened carefully to our opponent 
and we have heard no alternatt 
plan. 

We believe, Mr. Baldwin aaa | 
that only by an international 4 
ganization with force and powé 
end rules—enforceable rules—c 
war be averted. 

We are zot confirmed pessimist 
We believe frankly and honestl 
that if the people of the Unite 
States accept Mr. Baruch’s pre 
posal, there is every chance thé 
it will be accepted by the rest a 
the world. And we are convince ; 
that unless we follow his lead th 
way ahead is chaotic, the future i 
dark, and the shooting war—th 
atomic shooting war—is not fa 
off. And such a war we will na 
allow! I think you who are her 
tonight, and you who are listening 
will agree with that, and ast 
whole-heartedly. 

Mr. Hitchcock: Thank you, Ser 
ator Revercomb, Hanson Baldwir 
Merle Miller, and William Zifi 
Thanks also to our hosts, the Chau 
tauqua Institution, and Sau 
WYJTM, Jamestown. 

Our committee of judges ms 
awarded the $25 United~ State 
Savings Bond for the followin 
question, ‘““Where is the atomi 
commission going to get the bi 
stick? and if they have the bi 
stick, won’t that lead to war? 
asked by B. R. Leffler. Congra' 
ulations, Mr. Leffler. 


Join us next week, friends, < 
the sound of the crier’s bell. 


